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THOMAS CONRAD PORTER. 

"Thomas Meehan. 

In the death of Dr. Porter, a high priest in botany passes away, 
and the science loses one of its brightest ornaments. It is a serious 
blow to American botany. 

J 

He was born in Alexandria, a small village in Huntington County 
among the Allegheny Mountains of Pennsylvania, on January 22d, 
1822. In due time he entered Lafayette College at Easton, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and graduated in 1840. With a predilection for the min¬ 
istry he took a course in the Princeton rheological Seminary, and 
in 1843 was ordained a minister. His love for natural history, how¬ 
ever, in time induced him to leave his ministerial calling. In 1849 
he accepted the Professorship of Natural History in Marshall Col¬ 
lege, and in 1853 the same position in Franklin College at Lancaster. 
Finally in March 1866 he was offered by his Alma Mater, Lafayette 
College, the chair of Botany and Zoology, a position which he 
accepted and occupied from the following September until his death 
on the April 27th last. He received the honorary degree of Doc¬ 
tor of Divinity, and later that of Doctor of Laws. 

The circumstances attending his passing away are pathetic. For 
some time he had been complaining of what he supposed to be 
dyspepsia, regarded by him only as something that interfered with 
active work. At the last hour he was writing to a friend, Benjamin 
H. Smith of Philadelphia, that his physical condition was too weak 
for much bodily exertion, but with the return of spring he should 
revive, and proposed an excursion to the Pocono mountains at the 
end of May. Having written thus far, he was interrupted by his 
housekeeper, — Mrs. Porter had died about two months previously, 
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—who came to his study to inquire if lie was ready for supper. In 
ten minutes she returned to announce that it was on the table. 
The letter to his friend was unfinished,— he was dead ! 

Dr. Porter was a man of remarkably broad education. He was 
well acquainted with both modern and classical languages. A poet 
of no mean power, he was especially fond of translating German 
hymns into English verse, and many of his own poems are of high 
worth. He was by no means a specialist, but was an adept in the 
leading branches of physical as well as natural science. His chief 
love, however, was for botany, in which mainly his distinguished 
reputation was so well earned. Early in his career he planned the 
preparation and publication of a complete Flora of Pennsylvania. 
It was hoped that this would appear in the reports of State Geolog¬ 
ical Survey, but he was not satisfied with the conditions of publica¬ 
tion. His great desire to have everything as complete as possible 
kept him continually thinking that more was yet to be done. 11 is 
journeyings to and fro through the State, and his voluminous corre¬ 
spondence with those who showed any disposition to assist him in 
securing exact information in regard to the plants of the region, 
was remarkable. Indeed the earnestness and completeness with 
which he answered inquiries from his correspondents was a rare 
feature in his character. He rarely complained of the inroads on 
his time, but on one occasion thought he might exposulate a little. 
As the question discussed is still a mooted one, it may not be out 
of place to quote : — 

“ Because I am a Professor of Botany, does it follow that I must 
know everything about plants? Must I be exposed to a perpetual 
fire of questions and cross-questions ? Can I take my 'davy that 
the fronds of Aspleninm pinnatifidum never root at the tips? All 
I can say is that 1 have never seen them do it, and I have seen 
a "oodly number in their native haunts. Perhaps they fail in the 
same manner that some men are virtuous for lack of opportunity. 
Protruded from the crevices or pockets on faces of cliffs, they en¬ 
counter the dry rock only, and get no encouragement to go walking 
further as Camptosorus does, which grows in less dry places. If the 
conditions were changed, the Aspleninm might behave as the Camp¬ 
tosorus , who can tell ? ” 

Although he died before his Flora of Pennsylvania appeared in 
print, it is a satisfaction for the sake of his memory, and for bot- 
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any to know that he regarded it as practically finished, and was 
about to send the first installment of copy to the printer, Mr. A. A. 
Heller of Lancaster; and that it is understood his nephew, Dr. J. 
K. Small, will edit the work. 

Dr. Porter’s “ Flora of Colorado” published as part of Hay¬ 
den’s Survey of the territories, was long the only hand-book for 
botanists in that region. A number of species have been named 
in his honor, as well as the genus Porterella , so named by Dr. Gray. 

As a member of an excursion party his boundless enthusiasm 
became the life of the company. It is among the proudest memo¬ 
ries of a young botanist’s life to have been on such a trip with Dr. 
Porter. Although like most persons who are slow to make up their 
minds until they have the actual facts before them, he was very posi¬ 
tive in defending an opinion once formed, yet he gladly wel¬ 
comed any new fact from even the humblest source. Few will forget 
the intense pleasure his discovery in 1867 of Sedum Rhodiola on the 
face of cliffs two hundred feet above the Delaware River, gave to 
him as a proof of its glacial deposit there ages ago. 

With the passing away of Torrey, Engelmann, Gray, Chapman, 
Porter and other botanists, of the last generation, readily recalled 
an era in American botany closes. 

Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


NOTES ON THE ERICACEAE OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Walter Deane. 

As two years have passed since the publication of the Preliminary 
List of New England Plants, — I, dealing with the Ericaceae (Rho- 
doka, I, pp. 93-94), it seems best to make such additions and cor¬ 
rections as will bring the List to date and represent our knowledge of 
the New England representatives of the family at the present time. 
The genera here, as in the list, are arranged alphabetically. 

Gaylussacia dumosa , Torr. & Gray. Through the kindness of Mr. 
A. A. Eaton I have received a specimen of this species collected by 
him at French’s Pond, North Hampton, New Hampshire, in 1898. 
where it is “tolerably abundant.” A cross can now mark this in my 




